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Allegory of Good Government. — Fresco by Ambrogio Lorenzetti in the Public Palace at Siena. 



PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 

IN THEIR RELATION TO ARCHITECTURE, 

AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE PRACTICE OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS OF THE THIRTEENTH 

AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES. 1 



IN the famous letter in which Lionardo da Vinci offered his 
services to Ludovico il Moro, the ruler of Milan, after 
enumerating the resources of his universal genius in the 
arts of war, he adds : " In time of peace I trust to give 
complete satisfaction, in comparison with any other man, 
in architecture, in the composition of both public and 
private buildings. Further, I will execute sculpture in mar- 
ble, in bronze, and in clay; likewise in painting I will do 
whatever can be done, equal to any other man, be he who 
he may." There was no extravagance in Lionardo's claim 
to equal ability of performance in the three arts, nor is it 
likely that it would have struck his contemporaries as an 
unusual boast. The device adopted by Michelangelo was 
of three circles interlaced in such wise that the circum- 
ference of each passed through the centre of the other two, by which was signified the mutual 
dependence and inextricable relation of the three great arts of design; and when his funeral 
obsequies were celebrated, in his own church of San Lorenzo, with a stately and splendid pomp 
to which architecture, painting, and sculpture contributed in ardent rivalry, the three circles of 
his device were changed upon the decorations to three crowns, with the motto, Tergeminis tolht 
honoribus. The indissoluble union of the arts in the production of the highest achievements of 

1 Being a paper read before the American Institute of Architects, at their annual meeting in New York, November 19, 1879. 




Fresco in the Spanish Chapel. 
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each was not a mere doctrine of the Italian schools of art, but an article of faith consecrated 
by long tradition, and approved by centuries of experience. 

The contrast to this faith and practice afforded by modern modes of thought concerning the 
arts, and by contemporary production in Europe and in America, is striking. The separation 
of the arts is one of the most prominent facts in their history during the last two or three 
hundred years; never, perhaps, was the divorce more complete than at the present day. The 
architect contents himself with being simply the designer and constructor of buildings; the 
sculptor gives little study to the principles of architecture or of painting; the painter seldom 
uses other instruments or materials than the pencil and the brush and the colors of his palette, 
or if, as in some rare instances, — for example, that of Sir Frederick Leighton, — he gives him- 
self also to modelling, the applause with which a partial success is greeted indicates how far the 
modern standard of requirement of the artist has varied, has declined, since the days of the 
masters of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

No one can give serious thought to the nature and functions of the three arts as the modes 
of expression of individual, communal, or national sentiments, without recognizing the fact that 
this change of feeling in regard to their mutual dependence, this virtual separation of them, 
this neglect of union of their forces in conjunct products, is one of the chief reasons of their 
comparative feebleness at the present time, — of the small part that they hold in the real interest 
of the community, — of their failure to give due expression to its higher spirit, — of their loss of 
power, in fine, as instruments of culture and of civilization. The change is due to many causes, 
partly having their source in the general conditions of society, partly also in conditions within 
the special domain of the arts themselves, consequent upon received methods of discipline 
and practice, and upon habits of life and thought among artists. The detailed investigation 
of these causes would be a work of interest, especially in connection with the consideration 
of the remedies for a state so deplorable as that in which these arts for the most part exist 
to-day. But the subject is one that could be treated satisfactorily only at a length unsuited 
to this occasion, and with resources of learning, observation, and reflection such as few men 
possess. It may, however, not be without interest, leaving aside the graver question of cause 
and remedy, to go back to the time when in Italy the arts were working in unison for the 
production of some of the noblest and most permanently precious achievements of genius, and 
to endeavor to draw from these works some of the instruction or suggestion they may have for 
ourselves. 

The brilliant revival of the arts of sculpture and painting in Tuscany, during the last half of 
the thirteenth century, was based on the already developed style of architecture of that region, 
which more than any other portion of Italy had inherited from ancient times the love and 
the practice of artistic expression. One after another of the Tuscan cities, as it grew strong 
and became conscious of its permanent character as a civic community, had built church and 
cathedral, following the lead of Pisa, in a style peculiarly its own, in which classic reminis- 
cences and traditions served as plastic materials in the hands of a new race of imaginative 
builders. Their science of construction was often defective, but their designs were distinguished 
by fair and often exquisite proportions, by dignity of line, by skilled apportionment of parts, by 
refinement of detail, and by a system of ornamentation in which color, and the play of light 
and shade through the use of column and arcade, were the chief elements. The color was 
mainly that of mosaic, of glass, or of marble. The designs of the mosaics, and of the bas-reliefs 
in bronze or marble, though stiff and mechanical, still often displayed the traditional quality of 
the Etruscan genius. Neither sculpture nor painting proper was employed in any considerable 
degree in the representation of figures or of scenes. Their powers were undeveloped, and the 
part of these arts in the production of conjoint effects with architecture was as yet subordinate. 
Greece was once again, as so often in every field of intelligence and of imagination, to afford 
the light that should kindle a new flame. The vase, and the sarcophagi brought from some 
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unknown site of ancient art to adorn the outside of the Pisan Duomd, and the cloister of her 
Campo Santo, were the teachers of Nicolas the Pisan. They sent him to nature as the source 
of all fine art. They led him out from the close confinement of traditional convention, and from 
the darkness of ignorance, into the open world and the clear light. They taught him .the true 
methods of treatment and of execution. 

Thus schooled and inspired he became the leader of Italy, and, in full sympathy with the 
passionate, emotional spirit of his times, he gave expression to it in works that remain master- 
pieces of direct, powerful,, and vivid expression. Now there is nothing more noticeable in all 
his work, and in that of his son and his other immediate disciples, than that it is not intended 
to have independent existence, but is intimately associated with architecture, and conditioned by 
architectural considerations. His pulpits for Pisa and Siena, supreme pieces of art as they are, 
were not only intended to be associated with the buildings in which they stand, but were them- 
selves architectural compositions of elaborate and beautiful design. He was architect, sculptor, 
engineer, according to need. His son Giovanni carried on the tradition, and, becoming the 
most famous sculptor of his time, was so excellent an architect that the Sienese made him for 
a series of years the Chief Master of the Works on the Duomo which they were building, with 
desire that it should be the most splendid church in Tuscany. From this time forward, for 
nearly three hundred years, the master-architect was master-sculptor also. 

A great change took place in the architectural taste of a large part of Italy during the 
thirteenth century, the century of Nicolas and John the Pisans, which is shown clearly in their 
works in the adoption of the forms of Northern Gothic art, especially of its most fanciful and 
decorative elements, such as its pinnacles and its tracery. This intrusion of Gothic forms pro- 
foundly, and by no means advantageously, modified the character of the beautiful and more 
simple native style. There was an essential incongruity, nay, even antagonism, in the funda- 
mental principles of the Gothic and of the Tuscan styles, and the Tuscan builders never suc- 
ceeded in fully mastering the constructive principles of the foreign school. But such elements 
of it as they adopted led to the production of buildings marvellous in picturesque variety of 
composition and adornment, however destitute of organic unity, and in which the three great 
fine arts were brought into even closer union than before. The fagades of the churches erected 
in this composite style were the special fields for their joint work, and at Siena and at Orvieto 
may be seen the splendid result of their common labors. The architectural design is dependent 
upon mosaic and sculpture. The color and the carving are not merely adjuncts to the architec- 
ture, but essential parts of it. Each gives and receives added effect. There is • no rivalry, no 
division between them; they are united as one art. 

But it was not on the exterior of the churches that the mutual dependence of the arts was 
chiefly manifested. It was within, where the walls were covered with paintings, and where the 
construction was apparently often determined by the desire of the architect to secure the broad 
surfaces which were to afford the field for the painter's work. The tendency, of the proper 
Italian style to give but small space to window openings was favorable to the expanses which 
a pictorial treatment of the interior required. The same tendency affected the designs of Gothic 
builders. The first great Gothic church in Italy, that of St. Francis at Assisi, built by a German 
architect in the second quarter of the thirteenth century, exhibits this character in the fullest 
degree. There is no building in Italy more precious in its associations, more important in the 
history of art, more magnificent in the scheme of its pictorial decoration. It has never been 
properly illustrated, and I would venture to suggest that an American student of architecture in 
Italy could do no worthier service to his profession, than to make a complete historic, and 
artistic study of this church, with the abundant illustration which its architecture and its paint- 
ing alike deserve. It would, indeed, be a long labor, but a labor full of instruction and of 
delight to one who should undertake it in the right spirit, and with the required preparation. 

If we enter the upper church we find its walls and its ceiling covered with paintings, which 
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still, in spite of the injury of six hundred years, give to it an almost unexampled richness of 
effect. Although the scheme of pictorial decoration embraces two great series of parallel illus- 
trations of the Scriptures of the Old and the New Testament, and a third series of twenty-eight 
subjects from the life of St. Francis, upon the walls, as well as a multitude of separate but 
associated figures upon the vaulted ceiling, and a lavish abundance of ornament and tracery 
and foliage and stars of gold in the minor spaces and divisions, yet it is plain that, while many 
hands have been employed upon the vast work, the whole has been treated as a single, com- 
posite, carefully considered piece of color decoration. Many of the designs exhibit the rude draw- 
ing, the imperfect technical skill, the lack of knowledge, of the painters ; but among the painters 
was Cimabue, who, whether inspired by the powerful example of Nicola, or catching like him 
his inspiration from the works of ancient Greece, was beginning to open to painting the paths 
of nature, and was entering along the way on which his pupil Giotto was to advance, with the 
fast and firm step of genius, in the development of the resources of the art. " This work," says 
Vasari, " truly most grand and rich, and most excellently carried out, must, in my judgment, 
have astonished the world in those days, especially because painting had been for so long a 
time in such complete blindness; and to me, who saw it again in 1563, it seemed most beauti- 
ful, as I thought how Cimabue in such darkness could have seen so great a light." It is to be 
observed, however, that this splendid scheme of decoration is one not perfectly adapted to 
enhance the purely architectural character of the upper church, and I cannot but believe that 
the want of perfect harmony between the two arts which is visible here was due to the discord 
in artistic feeling and in architectural conception between the German designer of the building 
and the Italian painters. The painters did not completely succeed in harmonizing their work 
with the organic composition of the structure. In the framing of their designs they have broken 
the vertical lines of Gothic construction with the horizontal lines of the classic architrave, and 
have brought the forms of classic columns into contrast with those of the clustered piers. 

The lower church, which is of the nature of a crypt, built above the hollow in the rock 
in which the body of the saint reposes, is not of less interest than the upper, in the character 
of the paintings which cover its vaults and walls, especially because here, on the vaulted roof 
over the tomb, Giotto painted four most striking and renowned pictures, — allegories of Poverty, 
Chastity, and Obedience, and the Beatification of the Saint whose body lay beneath. Quaint, 
imperfect, strange, to modern modes of thought and representation, these allegories appear, but 
beautiful and of deep and permanent significance to one who interprets their meaning in the 
light of the thoughts and emotions and faith of the time when they were painted, and judges of 
their artistic merit by the standard of what up to that time had been accomplished by the art. 
No more appropriate, no more impressive decoration for the burial-place of such a personage as 
St. Francis can easily be conceived. 

These paintings were but the first of a long series with which Giotto adorned the walls of 
churches in various cities . of Italy. He became not only the first artist of his time, but he 
outranks in power of imagination, and of properly artistic conception as displayed in the render- 
ing of character and action, all other Italian artists. He was supreme as painter, as sculptor, as 
architect, and when Florence, in 1334, sought for the best man to direct and carry forward the 
work on her new cathedral, she called upon him to take the place of Master of the Works, since 
" in the whole world there was not to be found any one more competent," and she decreed that 
he was to be " received and • to be held dear in his own country as a great master." Among 
the works of art which give to Florence her splendid distinction, ennobling her. above all other 
modern cities save Venice alone, the crown is the Campanile of Giotto. No architect can study 
this most exquisite of modern buildings without recognizing that great part of its beauty lies in 
qualities which exhibit the mastery of the artist, not in one, but in three arts. 

C. E. Norton. 

(Conclusion in the next number?) 



